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and propaganda. That Yeats was not un-
conscious of this contradiction of ideal and
practice, we have ample evidence. In a
letter to Lady Gregory written in 1901 in
the midst of the turmoil of the rehearsals
of Diarmuid and Crania, Yeats says, "I
might have been away, away in the coun-
try, in Italy perhaps, writing poems for
my equals/' And once when I spoke to
him of it, he said, "It has bothered my
conscience." But confession or no con-
fession, we must always remember that
every Irishman is a born propagandist,
and incorrigible. Has not Yeats only re-
cently organized the Irish Academy and
toured America to collect funds for it?

Yeats's review of the poems of John
Francis O'Donnell brings us into touch
with the Southwark Irish Literary Club
and the beginning of the ten years of or-
ganization and propaganda. This club,
founded in 1883 to take care of the Irish
children in South London, had become
literary. Yeats had lectured there on
Sligo fairies, and the club had collected
and published the works of Irish poets,
among them O'Donnell's poems. Yeats